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Abstract 

The ongoing changes in history education in support of diversity have an effect on Turkey even if on a limited 
scale. Although the current history curriculum in Turkey promotes the identity transmission instead of respecting 
different identities, it also has some goals such as “teaching the students about basic values including peace, 
tolerance, mutual understanding, democracy, and human rights, and making them sensitive about maintaining 
and improving these values”, which is compatible with the contemporary understanding of history education. 
However, it must be noted that the attitudes and perceptions of teachers are as important as their presence in 
curriculum in terms of reaching the aims of history education. The aim of this study was to reveal preservice 
history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences. Identity Attitudes Scale (IAS), which was developed by 
Yazici (2016) to measure the attitudes towards identity differences, was conducted on 314 preservice history 
teachers. Preservice teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of gender, and their ethnic, religious 
and political identities were examined using t-test and one-way variance analysis. As a result, it was found that 
the variables had effect on preservice teachers’ attitudes at varying rates. 
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1. Introduction 

As a part of the social and political change since the World War II, the concepts of identity and diversity have 
become the focus of politics as a result of globalization and demands for local/cultural rights. “Ethnic and 
cultural diversity is a fact of life in societies around the world. In many of these societies, there are challenging 
societal issues that stem from ethnic and cultural diversity” (Hamamura, 2017). Identity debates through ethnic 
and cultural diversity has led the concept of identity to become one of the primary research fields of social 
sciences since the beginning of 1990s. Beyond the studies in social sciences, identity has become a concept that 
we encounter in a variety of fields from media to daily politics, and constitutional discussions to daily social 
relations. 

Hall and Gieben (1991) state that identity is “too complex, too under-developed, and too little understanding in 
contemporary social science to be definitely tested”. This is because “identity is an ever changing concept and it 
is constantly being shaped and conditioned by the environment and culture one is born into, which means one’s 
identity is not fixed at any time in any circumstances” (Ang, 2001). Despite the difficulty in defining the term, 
identity can be interpreted as “who we are”, including education that we have received, culture that we have 
been taught, and society that we have lived in, which has an important role in the development of our identity. 
Moreover, in this social world, individuals’ identities play key roles in their development and formation of 
relationships with themselves and with others (Idrus & Nazri, 2016). 

Baumann and Gingrich (2004) have tried to single out the different “grammars” through which this structure 
takes place. They focused on three points. The first point is orientalism, through which self and other are 
reciprocally essentialised. The second one is segmentation, through which processes of group fusion and fission 
emerge in relation to strategy and context. The last one is encompassment, through which “otherness” is 
co-opted as a form of sameness. 

As can be understood from all of definition attempts, identity refers to the overall character or personality of an 
individual or group (Brinthaupt, 2008). Therefore, the concept of identity has occupied a central place in both 
psychological and sociological theorizing (Brown, 2005). These disciplines have devoted a great deal of 
attention to identity. Sociologists generally define the overall self as consisting of multiple identities tied to the 
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different roles a person plays in the social world (Brinthaupt, 2008). On the other hand, in psychosocial theory of 
development, Erikson focuses on the relationship between society and the individual. It is a theory that connects 
personal development (psycho) to the social environment (social) (Kasinath, 2013). 

In psychology and social psychology studies, three different identity categories, which are in a relationship with 
each other and sometimes overlapping, are mentioned; individual identity, social identity, and collective identity 
(Snow, Oselin, & Corrigal-Brown, 2005). Individual identity is defined as a sum of characteristics peculiar to the 
individual such as individual values, thoughts, and emotions (Co§kun, 2004), and it generally includes the 
subjective answers given to the question of who I am. Social identity, which is mostly owed to Tajfel and Turner 
(Tajfel, 1982; Tajfel & Turner, 1986; Turner, 1985), is a category involving the organizational identity, which is 
based on social roles (Snow, Oselin, & Corrigal-Brown, 2005). Social identity may source from the 
self-definition, or the roles adapted, played and taken seriously over time about a social status (Bilgin, 2007, p. 
69). The profession (doctor, engineer, salesperson, teacher, student, etc.) or the position in a family (father, 
mother, child) determines the social identity. In other words, social identity draws attention to the impact of 
social groups, to which we feel belonged and identify ourselves with, on our behaviors or opinions (Co§kun, 
2004). The attachments such as ethnicity, nation, or religion under the category of social identity create a feeling 
of “us”; therefore, they can be classified in a different category, which is called as collective identity (Snow, 
2001; Snow, Oselin, & Corrigal-Brown, 2005). 

A collective identity is a sense of recognition and attachment to certain groups of people (Idrus & Nazri, 2016; 
Ogbu, 2004). Therefore, it is possible to define collective identity as “a shared sense of ‘we-ness’ or ‘one-ness’ 
that derives from shared statues, attributes, or relations, which may be experienced directly or imagined, and 
which distinguishes those who comprise the collectivity from one or more perceived sets of others” (Polletta & 
Jasper, 2001). Melucci (1995) calls collective identity as a process of “constructing” an action system. 
“Collective identity is an interactive and shared definition produced by several individuals (or groups at a more 
complex level) and concerned with the orientations of action and the field of opportunities and constraints in 
which the action takes place”. By “interactive and shared”, Melucci means “a definition that must be conceived 
as a process because it is constructed and negotiated through a repeated activation of the relationships that link 
individuals (or groups)”. Similarly, Snow (2001) emphasizes that identity is “an interactive and shared definition, 
which is evocative of ‘a sense of we’, but then he highlights the process through which social actors recognize 
themselves as a collectivity, contending that this process is more vital to conceptualizing collective identity than 
any resultant product or property”. 

When compared to individual identity, the changes in the formation and structure of collective identity require 
much longer process. Within this process, collective identity develops the limits of the group by determining the 
conditions required to take part in the group and the criteria of self-definition for its members (Mellucci, 2013). 
This situation brings with a tendency to diversify in collective identities because it is defined in contrast and as 
the difference from others; therefore, the groups demand for demonstrating their differences from other groups 
(Bilgin, 2007, p. 13). As a result, collective identities create a partnership among the ones sharing the references 
on which the groups depend on while they also create a difference among the one who don’t. While the ones 
within the boundaries defined by a collective identity define themselves as “us”, the ones outside these 
boundaries are announced as the “others”. 

The relationship between us and the others is an important factor in the evolution of collective identities. The 
identity of a community develops in time through interactions with other communities. No community has a 
single and substantive identity out of time-space. The formation of collective identities can be possible within the 
context of intergroup relations, just as the formation of individual identities is possible within the context of 
interpersonal relations (Bilgin, 2007, p. 14). Each individual or community recalls its identity when it encounter 
with the others. This recall brings with a questioning or a sense of ownership. Thus, identities are rebuilt each 
time they encounter with each other. This process progress faster in individual identities while it is much slower 
in collective identities and takes more time. 

1.1 History’ Education and Identity 

As can be interpreted from the discussion in the earlier part, identity is a form of construction because the 
references that we use while defining the identity—especially the collective identity—are cultural concepts, that 
is produced concepts. For example, people use cultural or historical foundations but not the biological or 
anthropological foundations in order to mention that they come from the same blood. Similarly, ethnic groups 
need to “share historical memories” in order to maintain their existence (Smith, 1991). When looked in terms of 
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gender, which is another category of collective identity, the common cultural accumulation—that is history—is 
effective in the determination of gender roles (Clarke & Braun, 2012). 

Organizations, communities or individuals look back on their history in order to define their identities or make 
sense of their existence (Aslan & Akfalt, 2007). Therefore, collective identity has a historical side since the 
construction of collective identity depends on a variety of symbols, memories, artworks, traditions, habits, values, 
beliefs and knowledge; in short, it depends on collective memory (Bilgin, 1999; Korostelina, 2008). 

As a result of the relation between history and identity, “in a wide range of modern societies, history has been 
pressed into service by politicians and scholars eager to bolster or, sometimes, to invent a national identity for 
the inhabitants of their states, and to foster among their populations a sense of patriotic loyalty” (Vickers, 2003). 
History sometimes plays a role to create symbols in the construction collective identity. It is sometimes used as a 
function to tell the people sharing the same identity how old and rooted that collective identity is. History 
education facilitates the dissemination of “us”, which is constructed via a common memory (Pamuk, 2014). 
Therefore, history education aims at equipping the students with the skills of a historian so that they could create 
their own understandings of history while it also aims at equipping the students with moral and cultural values 
needed by the society as a part of the traditional side of history education (Dilek, 2007). Social and civic side of 
history education is about the “training good citizens who know and embrace their history, society, values, and 
culture”. Thus, the development of identity is facilitated by transferring the identity of the society to students 
(Demircioglu, 2007). 

The developments in the field of history education in Turkey after republic are among the examples of the 
situation explained in the previous paragraph. The history was considered as an educational tool with political 
purpose significantly after the proclamation of republic. Active politicians wrote and taught history since it was 
seen as a political mission (Ersanli, 2006). With the fundamental change in history education in 1931, history 
education was reorganized in a way to emphasize roots of Turkish history in the pre-Islamic era and Central Asia 
with a secular nationalist approach (Yildmm & §im§ek, 2015). Within this scope, history course books were 
rewritten according to official history understanding, which was conceptualized as the Turkish History Thesis 
(Kabapinar, 1992; Oral, 2015). This change aimed at disseminating the ethnic/national identity determined by 
the government through history education. The traditional identity full of religious emphaseswas marginalized 
and rebuilt within the framework of secular thought in order to develop anovel identity (Yildmm, 2014). With 
the Turkish-Islamic synthesis dominating the history education since 1976, this secular approach was abandoned 
and more emphasis was given to the period of Turkish history after Islam (Copeaux, 1998). Thus, history 
education in Turkey gained a religious aspect in addition to ethnic/national side. After September 12, 1980, 
Kemalism was added to Turkish-Islamic synthesis and an approach depending on the transfer of ethnic, national, 
religious and political identity was embraced (Yazici, 2011). 

As can be seen in Turkish sample and emphasized by a variety of authors, teaching about the history plays an 
important role in the formation of ethnic, national, and religious roles and the relationship among them 
(Anderson, 2011; Korosteline, 2008; Pamuk, 2014; Yildirim, 2016). However, the attempt of creating the feeling 
of “us” among the individuals sharing the same identity legitimate and disseminate the “other” as a result of the 
paradoxical nature of collective identities. As expressed by Slater (1989), history “cannot guarantee tolerance, 
though it can give it some intellectual weapons. It cannot keep open closed minds, although it may sometimes 
leave a nagging grain of doubt in them”. 

Nation-states are tend to ignore the diversity in society in order to control this diversification and create a feeling 
of national identity (Stradling, 2003). This aspect of history education is still valid for societies following 
nation-building policies although it has been losing its effectiveness as a result of the general tendency after 
World War II (Aslan & Akgali, 2007) because “teaching about history not only provides information about the 
collective past, it also develops the meanings of current situations and affairs, and plays the major role in the 
formation of the concepts of the society. The content of history in school curricula usually supports the 
legitimacy of regimes and the power of ruling parties, and it articulates their respective points of view and 
positions” (Korosteline, 2008). In other words, history textbooks are “the key pedagogic vehicle for transforming 
official knowledge” (Boon & Gopinathan, 2005). 

Although nation-building reflexes still effects the history curriculums of countries, different priorities are 
brought to agenda now. It is possible to encounter some topics such as multicultural approaches, the recognition 
of gender, national, and ethnic differences, and plurality of voices and viewpoints in historical narratives of the 
nation in history courses. Today, history education not only aims at making the students be familiar with their 
own society, but also tries to “contribute to pupils’ knowledge and understanding of other countries and other 
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cultures in the modem world”. Education in a multicultural society should be rooted in toleration and respect for 
cultural variety (Grosvenor, 2000). The issue that gender differences don’t take sufficient place in history 
education is seriously questioned. Adams (1983) criticizes this issue by expressing that “ignoring women’s 
experiences textbooks were seriously distorting the past and that history is about understanding the past in all its 
diversity”. He adds that history which ignores one half of the human race is unacceptable (Adams, 1983). 

The ongoing changes in history education in support of diversity have an effect on Turkey even if on a limited 
scale. Although the current history curriculum in Turkey promotes the identity transmission instead of respecting 
different identities, it also has some goals such as “teaching the students about basic values including peace, 
tolerance, mutual understanding, democracy, and human rights, and making them sensitive about maintaining 
and improving these values”, which is compatible with the contemporary understanding of history education 
(TCMEB TTKB, 2007). For the last decade, a variety of changes on behalf of the diversity both in history 
education and in the general education policy of Turkey have been observed. Within this process, some demands 
for ethnic and religious rights were met. Moreover, it can be stated that some improvements on discrimination 
and violation of rights are made compared to earlier periods although some issues such as ignoring the diversity 
and gender discrimination are still present in course books ((”ayir, 2014). However, it must be noted that the 
attitudes and perceptions of teachers are as important as their presence in curriculum in terms of reaching the 
aims of history education (Yazici, Pamuk, & Yildirim, 2016). In other words, training individuals who respect 
for identity differences through history education is only possible by teachers who respect for these differences. 

The aim of this study was to reveal preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences. Within this 
scope, the research questions were as follows: 

• Do preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences differ significantly in terms of gender? 

• Do preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences differ significantly in terms of the 
geographic region they study in? 

• Do preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences differ significantly in terms of their 
ethnic, religious, and political identities? 

2. Method 

A relational screening model was used in this study, which aims at investigating preservice history teachers’ 
attitudes towards identity differences in terms of different variables. Relational screening models are the research 
models used to find the existence and/or the degree of covariance between two or more number of variables 
(Karasar, 2005). 

2.1 Participants 

The participants of this study were composed of 314 preservice history teachers, who were receiving 
pedagogical formation education in four different universities during 2016-2017 academic years. 184 
participants were female (58.6%), and 130 were male (41.4%). The participants studied/have been studying in 
different regions, namely. Black Sea (n=195, 62.10%), Marmara (n=57, 18.15%), Eastern Anatolia (n=51, 
16.24%), other regions (n=ll, 3.50%). The majority of participants described themselves as Turkish (n=270, 
86%), 31 as Kurdish (10%), and 13 participants were from different nationalities (4.20%). 283 (91%) 
participants identified themselves as Sunni/Muslim, 11 (3.5%) as Alawites, and 17 (5.4%) as other religious 
beliefs. It was also observed that 108 (34.7%) participants defined themselves as nationalist, 76 (24.2%) as 
conservative, 56 (17.8%) as neutral, 16 (5.1%) as conservative/nationalist, 15 (4.8%) as social democrat, 13 
(4.4%) as leftist, and 4 (1.3%) as liberal. 

2.2 Instruments 

Demographics information form and the Identity Attitudes Scale (IAS) were used to gather data. 

Demographic Information Form : Demographic information form was prepared for this study, and it includes 
personal information such as university, gender, ethnic, religious politic identity. 

The Identity Attitudes Scale : Developed by Yazici (2016), IAS measures attitudes towards collective identity 
differences. Within this scope, it is composed of five subscales; gender identity, national identity, ethnic identity, 
political identity, and religious identity. The scale is composed of 28 items. Items are rated on a 5-point Likert 
scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). Exploratory factor analysis was conducted in order 
examine the construct validity of the scale. The KMO value was found to be .822 and Bartlett sphericity test 
found values of x 2 =2594,816, df=378 and p=.00, which confirmed that the data were suitable for EFA. Principal 
components analysis and varimax rotation techniques were used in EFA. The results showed that 5 factor 
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construct explained 50.51% of the variance. The factor loadings ranged between: .59 and .76 in national identity 
subscale; .53 and .80 in gender identity subscale; .40 and .79 in ethnic identity subscale; .44 and .73 in political 
identity subscale; and .45 and .81 in religious identity subscale. To further examine the construct validity of IAS, 
confirmatory factor analysis was run. The general adaptability parameters for the evaluation model are % 2 =515.33, 
df=336, p=.00 (x 2 /df=1.53, RMSEA=.041, GFI=89, CFI=95, NFI=89, RFI=87, AGFI=.87, IFI=,95 and 
NNFI=.95). The findings validated the five factor construct (Kline, 2011; §im§ek, 2007). In addition, Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient for the IAS was found to be .83. 

2.3 Data Analysis 

The data of the study were analyzed using SPSS 20 and LISREL 8.80 software. T-test was performed in order to 
determine significant differences in participants’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of gender identity, 
religious identity, and ethnic identity. Also, One-way Variance Analysis (ANOVA) was performed in order to 
determine differences in participants’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of university and political 
identity. Additionally, mean and standard deviations were also used. 

3. Results 

First of all, preservice history teachers’ mean scores of each subscale related to their attitudes towards identity 
differences were estimated. The data can be seen in Table 1. 


Table 1. Preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences 


Subscales 

X 

Sd 

Min. 

Max. 

National Identity Differences 

2,55 

,92 

1 

5 

Gender Identity Differences 

2,57 

,94 

1 

5 

Ethnic Identity Differences 

2,94 

1,02 

1 

5 

Political Identity Differences 

3,68 

,73 

1 

5 

Religious Identity Differences 

3,88 

,71 

1 

5 

Total 

3,15 

,54 

1,25 

4,61 


As can be seen in Table 1, preservice history teachers’ attitude scores were highest in religious identity 
differences while lowest in national and gender identity differences. One-way variance analysis was performed 
in order to reveal whether the participants’ attitudes towards identity differences differed in terms of the region 
of their university. The findings are presented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Differences in preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of the region 
of their university 


Subscales 

University 

n 

R 

Sd 

F 

P 

Difference (Scheffe) 


Black Sea Region 

195 

2,43 

,85 

5,107 

,007* 


National Identity 
Differences 

Marmara Region 

63 

2,81 

1,05 



Marmara>Black Sea 


Eastern Anatolia Region 

56 

2,69 

,91 





Black Sea Region 


2,52 

,86 




Gender Identity 
Differences 

Marmara Region 


3,02 

1,00 

10,737 

,000* 

Marmara>Black Sea, 

Eastern Anatolia 


Eastern Anatolia Region 


2,28 

,97 





Black Sea Region 


2,81 

,96 




Ethnic Identity 
Differences 

Marmara Region 


3,01 

1,06 

5,343 

,005* 

Eastern 

Anatolia>Black Sea 


Eastern Anatolia Region 


3,29 

1,13 




Political Identity 

Black Sea Region 


3,72 

,65 

1,174 

,311 
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Differences 

Marmara Region 

3,56 

,93 




Eastern Anatolia Region 

3,65 

,76 




Black Sea Region 

3,82 

,66 

3,742 

,025* 

Religious Identity 
Differences 

Marmara Region 

4,10 

,78 


Marmara>Black Sea 


Eastern Anatolia Region 

3,85 

,76 




Black Sea Region 

3,09 

,46 

4,846 

,008* 

Total 

Marmara Region 

3,33 

,64 


Marmara>Black Sea 


Eastern Anatolia Region 

3,15 

,62 




*p<.05. 

As can be seen in Table 2, participants’ scores obtained from 4 subscales and the total scale differed significantly 
in terms of the regions of their university. According to Scheffe test result, which was conducted to determine 
the scores of which groups differed significantly, participants from Marmara Region had more positive attitudes 
towards gender identity differences than the participants from Black Sea and Eastern Anatolia Regions. 
Moreover, their attitudes towards national and religious identity differences were more positive and their total 
scores were higher than the participants from Black Sea Region. Additionally, participants from Eastern Anatolia 
Region had more positive attitudes towards ethnic identity differences than the ones from Black Sea Region. 

Independent samples t-test was conducted in order to determine whether participants’ attitudes towards identity 
differences differed in terms of their gender. The findings are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3. Differences in preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of their gender 








tTest 


Subscales 

Gender 

n 


Sd 





t 

df 

P 





National Identity Differences 

Female 

184 

2,55 

,89 




Male 

130 

2,55 

,96 

,083 

312 

,934 

Gender Identity Differences 

Female 


2,80 

,86 




Male 


2,26 

,96 

5,100 


,000 

Ethnic Identity Differences 

Female 


2,96 

,99 




Male 


2,91 

1,07 

,402 


,688 

Political Identity Differences 

Female 


3,61 

,73 




Male 


3,78 

,73 

-2,045 


,042 


Female 


3,87 

,66 




Religious Identity Differences 

Male 


3,90 

,77 

-,400 


,689 


Female 


3,18 

,50 




Total 

Male 


3,11 

,58 

1,243 


,215 


*p<.05. 

As can be seen in Table 3, participants’ attitudes towards gender and political identity differences significantly 
differed in terms of gender at p<.05 level. Thus, female participants had more positive attitudes towards gender 
and political identity differences than male participants, and the difference is statistically significant. 

The participants were asked to express their ethnic identities in order to reveal the effect of their ethnic identities 
on their attitudes towards identity differences. The replies given to this question were so diverse, so they were 
categorized as “Turkish” and “different ethnic identity”. Independent samples t-test was conducted in order to 
determine whether preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences differed in terms of their 
ethnic identities. The findings are presented in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Differences in preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of their ethnic 
identities 


Subscales 

Ethnic Identity 

N 

X 



t Test 


Sd 

t 

df 

P 

National Identity 

Turkish 

270 

2,50 

,88 

-2,221 

312 

,031 

Differences 

Different Ethnic Identity 

44 

2,88 

1,07 




Gender Identity 

Turkish 


2,56 

,99 

-,670 


,506 

Differences 

Different Ethnic Identity 


2,68 

1,10 




Ethnic Identity 

Turkish 


2,81 

,98 

-5,561 


,000 

Differences 

Different Ethnic Identity 


3,70 

,99 




Political Identity 

Turkish 


3,62 

,75 

-4,539 


,000 

Differences 

Different Ethnic Identity 


4,03 

,53 




Religious Identity 

Turkish 


3,84 

,71 

-3,074 


,003* 

Differences 

Different Ethnic Identity 


4,16 

,64 





Turkish 


3,09 

,52 

-4,910 


,000* 

Total 









Different Ethnic Identity 


3,51 

,51 





*p<.05. 

As can be seen in Table 4, participants’ total scores didn’t significantly differ; however, their scores of national 
identity, ethnic identity, political identity, and religious identity differences significantly differed in terms of 
their ethnic identities at p<.05 level. Although it isn’t significant, there is a similar difference in participants’ 
total scores, in all of the subscales and total, the attitude scores of participants from different identities were 
higher than the participants from Turkish origins. 

The participants were asked to express their religious identities in order to reveal the effect of their religious 
identities on their attitudes towards identity differences. The replies given to this question were so diverse, so 
they were categorized as “Sunni Islam” and “different religious identity”. Independent samples t-test was 
conducted in order to determine whether preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences 
differed in terms of their religious identities. The findings are presented in Table 5. 

Table 5. Differences in preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences in terms of their 
religious identities 


t Test 


Subscales 

Religious Identity 

n 

X 

Sd 

t 

df 

P 

National Identity 

Sunni Islam 

283 

2,52 

,90 

-1,720 

312 

,094 

Differences 

Different Religious Identity 

31 

2,86 

1,06 




Gender Identity 

Sunni Islam 


2,48 

,89 

-5,487 


,000 

Differences 

Different Religious Identity 


3,43 

,92 




Ethnic Identity 

Sunni Islam 


2,89 

,99 

-2,089 


,044 

Differences 

Different Religious Identity 


3,36 

1,21 




Political Identity 

Sunni Islam 


3,68 

,73 

,166 


,869 

Differences 

Different Religious Identity 


3,66 

,80 




Religious Identity 

Sunni Islam 


3,84 

,71 

-4,663 


,000 

Differences 

Different Religious Identity 


4,33 

,55 





Sunni Islam 


3,11 

,51 

-3,887 


,000 

Total 









Different Religious Identity 


3,56 

,62 





*p<.05. 
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As can be seen in Table 5, participants’ scores obtained from gender identity differences, ethnic identity 
differences, religious identity differences, and total scale differed significantly in terms of their religious 
identities at p<.05 level. Thus, participants sharing identity of Sunni Islam had lower score scores than 
participants having different religious identities. 

The results of One-Way Variance Analysis, which was conducted in order to determine whether participants’ 
scores significantly differed in terms of their political identities, are presented in Table 6. 

Table 6. Results of variance analysis related to political identity differences 


Subscales 

Political Identity 

n 

X 

Sd 

F 

P 

Difference (Games-Howell) 


Conservative 

80 

2,88 

,93 

7,209 

,000 



Nationalist 

108 

2,18 

,78 




National 

Identity 

Social Democrat 

15 

2,51 

,85 



Conservative >Nationalist, 

Nationalist/Conservative 

Differences 

Leftist 

14 

2,81 

1,19 



Neutral >Nationalist 


Neutral 

56 

2,71 

,93 





N ationalist/Conservative 

16 

2,21 

,67 





Conservative 


2,20 

,76 

18,579 

,000 

Social Democrat Conservative, 


Nationalist 


2,54 

,86 



Nationalist, 

Gender Identity 

Social Democrat 


3,59 

1,07 



N ationalist/Conservative 

Differences 

Leftist 


4,06 

,66 



Leftist Conservative, Nationalist, 


Neutral 


2,71 

,86 



Nationalist/Conservative, Neutral 


Nationalist/Conservative 


2,00 

,64 



Neutral Conservative 


Conservative 


3,20 

,96 

8,319 

,000 

Conservative > Nationalist, 


Nationalist 


2,56 

,91 



Nationalist/Conservative 

Ethnic Identity 

Social Democrat 


3,40 

1,24 



Leftist >Nationalist, 

Nationalist/Conservative 

Differences 

Leftist 


3,69 

1,17 



Neutral >Nationalist, 


Neutral 


3,09 

1,03 



Nationalist/Conservative 


Nationalist/Conservative 


2,31 

,84 





Conservative 


3,57 

,78 

2,862 

,015 



Nationalist 


3,63 

,66 




Political 

Identity 

Differences 

Social Democrat 

Leftist 


4,12 

3,86 

,58 

,69 



Social Democrat Conservative, 

Nationalist/Conservative 


Neutral 


3,81 

,75 





N ationalist/Conservative 


3,33 

,83 





Conservative 


3,83 

,62 

3,322 

,006 



Nationalist 


3,79 

,68 




Religious 

Social Democrat 


4,28 

,57 




Identity 

Differences 

Leftist 


4,34 

,64 





Neutral 


3,92 

,86 





N ationalist/Conservative 


3,55 

,79 




Total 

Conservative 

Nationalist 


3,14 

3,98 

,46 

,45 

13,279 

,000 

Leftist >Nationalist, Conservative, 

Nationalist/Conservative 
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Social Democrat 

3,62 

,55 

Social Democrat >Nationalist, 

Leftist 

3,78 

,58 

Conservative, 

Nationalist/Conservative 

Neutral 

3,27 

,55 

Neutral >Nationalist, 

N ationalist/Conservative 

2,71 

,54 

Nationalist/Conservative 


*P<.05. 


According to ANOVA results, participants’ scores obtained from all of the subscales and total scale significantly 
differed in terms of their political identities. The results of Games-Howell test, which was conducted in order to 
determine which groups had differences, revealed that conservatives’ attitudes towards national identity 
differences were higher than nationalists and nationalist/conservatives. Neutral participants’ scores of national 
identity differences were significantly higher than nationalist participants. Social democrats and leftist 
participants obtained significantly higher scores from gender identity differences than conservative, nationalist, 
and nationalist/conservative participants. Similarly, neutral participants had higher scores from gender identity 
differences than conservative participants. 

In terms of ethnic identity differences, leftist, conservative and neutral participants had higher scores than 
nationalist and nationalist/conservative participants. Social democrats had more positive attitudes towards 
political identity differences than conservative and nationalist/conservative participants. 

When the attitude towards identity differences were examined, it was observed that nationalist/conservative 
participants had the lowest score (A!=2,76) while leftist participants had the highest score QT=3,81). Moreover, 
leftist and social democrat participants had significantly higher scores than nationalist, conservative, and 
nationalist/conservative participants. Similarly, neutral participants had higher scores than nationalist and 
nationalist/conservative participants. 

4. Discussion 

In this study, preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards collective identity differences were investigated in 
terms of some variables. Within this scope, the effects of variables of gender, university, ethnic identity, 
religious identity, and political identity on participants’ attitudes towards identity differences were examined. As 
a result of this study, it was concluded that all of these variables had varying effects on formation of attitudes 
towards identity differences. 

When the variables effecting preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards identity differences, it was observed 
that the region of the university had an effect on attitude. Participants from Marmara Region had more positive 
attitude towards identity differences than the participants from other regions. This finding complies with the 
findings of a study conducted by Qoban, Karaman and Dogan (2010). In their study, they found that individuals 
living in bigger cities were more sensitive about identity differences. 

Another variable effecting the attitude towards identity differences is gender identity. According to results, 
female participants had more positive attitudes towards gender identity differences than male participants. This 
result seems reasonable since the women are the subject of gender discussions and they are defined as a 
secondary position by this category which is socially built. A variety of studies showed that male participants 
had more traditional understanding of gender roles than female participants (Atakli, Yertutan, & Ekinci, 2004; 
Herek, 1988; Kahraman, Tunpdemir, Kekillioglu, Ozcan, & Kahraman, 2015; Se^gin & Tural, 2011). Sexual 
orientation is another factor determining attitude towards gender differences in addition to the secondary position 
of women. The research showed that female preservice teachers were more tolerant to sexual orientation 
differences than male participants (Duyan & Duyan, 2005; Gelbal & Duyan, 2006; Sakalli, 2002; §ah, 2012). 

The results showed that female participants had more positive attitudes towards political identity differences in 
addition to gender identity differences. This finding is consistent with the results of a study conducted by Qoban. 
Karaman and Dogan (2010), which concluded that women were more tolerant to political view differences 
compared to men. Moreover, the literature show that women are more sensitive to differences in general 
(Harbaugh & Lindsey, 2015; Holladay, Knight, Paige, & Quinones, 2003; Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Terenzini, 
& Nora, 2001). At the same time, this finding is also related to the findings indicating that female teachers had 
higher democratic attitudes than male teachers (Aydemir & Aksoy, 2010; Qermik, 2013; Geny & Kalafat, 2007; 
Gomleksiz & Kan, 2008; Saracaloglu, Evin, & Varol, 2004; Voutsas, 1998). The disadvantaged position of 
women proposed by gender roles can cause women to develop democratic attitudes towards other disadvantaged 
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groups like themselves. Moreover, as other requirements of women’s gender role proposed by the society, 
sensibility and tenderness may be other causes of being more tolerant to differences. 

Ethnic identities of preservice history teachers is another distinguishing variable that had an effect on their 
attitudes towards differences. Participants with different ethnic identities other than Turkish origins had more 
positive attitudes towards ethnic, political and religious identity differences. Additionally, the same difference 
was observed in total scores of IAS. These results are consistent with the results of a study conducted by Yazici, 
Pamuk and Yildmm (2016), which concluded that preservice teachers from different ethnic/cultural groups had 
more positive attitudes towards cultural differences. Similarly, Voutsas (1998) found that participants sharing the 
major ethnic identity approached differences more adversely than the participants from minority groups. This 
result isn’t surprising since participants from minority groups are the direct subjects of discrimination or respect 
for identity differences. However, it can also be stated that they developed empathy towards other minority 
groups better than participants from majority group. 

According the results, participants’ religious identities had a significant impact on their attitudes towards gender, 
ethnic, and religious identity differences. Attitude scores of participants sharing Sunni Islam identity towards 
gender, ethnic, and religious identity differences were significantly lower than other groups. Previous research 
concluded that religious beliefs were effective on attitudes towards gender identity (Gelbal & Duyan, 2006; 
Harbaugh & Lindsey, 2015). 

Another result of the study is that preservice history teachers’ political identities were the most significant 
variable in determination of their attitudes towards identity differences. Participants defining themselves as 
conservative, nationalist, and nationalist/conservative had lower attitude scores from gender identity differences 
subscale than leftist, social democrat, and neutral participants. Gender categories are determined by the 
expectations of society from these categories, not by the inborn biological characteristics (Clarke & Braun, 2012). 
The society creates the gender roles through values and traditions in a historical process, which is called culture. 
Conservative and nationalist individuals respect for this cultural structure, and they define themselves with this 
culture mostly. Therefore, it is not unusual for them to have biases against differences beyond the cultural 
structure. 

Participants’ political identity is a variable effecting their attitudes towards ethnic identity differences. 
Participants defining themselves as leftist, conservative, and neutral had significantly more positive attitudes 
towards ethnic identity differences than nationalist and nationalist/conservative participants. A study conducted 
by Giildii (2010) found that the necessity of granting cultural rights to different ethnic groups in Turkey 
positively predicted conservative, social democrat, and socialist political identity groups except for nationalists. 
Leftist and conservative participants demonstrated similar attitude, which is a significant result of this study. 
Leftist and conservative identities, which were different from each other in terms of gender identity difference, 
share a similar opinion about ethnic identity differences. This situation can be an example of a common notion in 
literature, which is that each identity reconstrues itself when encountered with the “other” (Pamuk, 2014). 

The attitudes of social democrat participants towards political identity differences were more positive than 
conservative and nationalist/conservative participants. When the total scores obtained from IAS were examined, 
it was observed that leftist and social democrat participants obtained significantly higher scores than 
conservative, nationalist, and nationalist/conservative participants. 

The mean score of preservice history teachers obtained from IAS was 3.15, which shows that their attitudes 
towards identity differences are below the desired level. The lowest mean score obtained from the subscales was 
the attitude towards national identity differences, which can be explained by the high number of Syrian refugees 
in Turkey. Studies showing that uncontrolled migration wave and problems encountered during immigrant 
integration adversely effected the attitude towards immigrants (Giiney & Konak, 2016; Topkaya & Akdag, 2016) 
give us clues about the reason behind the low mean score obtained from national identity differences. 

Another subscale from which preservice history teachers got lower mean score is gender identity differences, 
which involve gender and sexual orientation differences. Participants’ negative attitudes towards gender identity 
differences can be explained by general prejudices about homosexuality and female roles in Turkey. Esmer 
(2012) conducted a study aiming at determining the values of Turkey with 1605 participants. The researcher 
found that homosexual individuals are the group who were shown the least tolerant at a rate of 84%. The same 
study also concluded that gender roles based on inequality were widely accepted by the participants. 

Preservice history teachers’ attitudes towards differences are a part of the usual approach of society. But they 
also have their own dimensions. For example, Yazici and Budak (2017) conducted a study using the same data 
collection tool with participants studying at faculty of education. They found that the mean scores obtained from 
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IAS ranged between 3.29 and 3.56 among different departments; however, preservice history teachers’ mean 
score was 3.15 in this study. This situation requires a comprehensive questioning of both undergraduate 
curriculums and history teaching approach in Turkey. History teaching is a field which is expected to teach being 
respectful for differences. However, it can be stated that preservice teachers’ qualities about respecting 
differences aren’t at desired level. 
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